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| dog yw ich | tual borsict against the as ay effec- Sfedent. Should awakened si Ist. Because 3 9  — }praise.—Am. 8.S.Mag. — ’ 
| the desolatmg tide Grectel pray for aliet he'which the wilfal prayer is a duty from etiam | : 
i ta eked iaod fith Aves wot exoume thers. Tt evgh' bof ae is ove of the chief ornaniénts 
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FOR THE WESTERN LUMIKARY. |*ronger the bonds of their common 2sso- 
ciation: while they extend tle most cordial 
hand of friendship to those who in Christ 


THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 
LETTER IV. 


Zo all those who believe in the parity of 
the Clergy. 


Drar Berturey, 


—_— 


may differ from them in sma!! matters. 


of war. 


Many speak of confessions of faith as 
though they were just so many declarations 
And such they are indeed to}. 
those who believe their church tobe the 


THE W 





fam f¢ly persnaded a crexter absurdity {“only true church,—the only unspotted 
cannot be proposed.to the churches, than to’ bride of the Lamb: but we have reason 
kbanden al! creeds and confessions of faith. |to thank God, that christians of the nine- 


What think you would he the consequences, 
if some thecrizing politician were to pro- 
pose to these confederated States, each one 
to abandon iis State constitution, and rally 
round our original bill of rights, or the! 
general constitution. The original prin- 
caples of civil liberty are few and simple, 
end equally confided in by every intelli- 
gent man in the nation, Why then trov- 
bie ourselves with state regulations or mi- 
nor political confessions of faith. The 
Bible ts the christian’s grand confedera- 
tive constitution, in which are found writ- 
ien, as with a sun-beam, a few first princi- 
ples, equally necessary and equaily be- 
lieved by, ali theevangeiical denominations. 
But is every thing contained in the Bible, 
er supposed to be deducible from it, by) 
men of various inductive powers, of equal 
importance. No one can suppose it. Be- 
sides, God knew that in process of time, 
the gospel would be addressed to persons: 
very differently circumstanced, as it res- 
pected civil governments, and as it respected 
the means of intellectual culture, &c. He 
knew that the structure of the human mind 
itself would be very varient, and that with 
respect to mere intellectual matters, such 
as governments, all men could not see ex- 
actly alike. And can we believe that it 
1s displeasing to God, or contrary to com- 
mon sense, when a number of persons, 
upon the most mature examination of the 
Bible, find that they agree, not only as it 
respects the fundamentals of religion, but 
also the minor matters, such as govern- 
ments, baptism, &c.; that they should com- 
mit their understanding on these matters 
to paper, and call it their creed or belief, 
and thus agree among themselves in what 
manner they will worship God and labour 
to promote his glory and the good of 
their fellow men, and. secure their own 
salvation? And it seems to me not only 
admissible, but that it is the duty of all 
such associations to publish their views to 
the world, that their fellow christians 
may be able to judge whether their creed 
be conformable to the essentials of reli- 
gion. 

Have not our fellow christians a right 
to know what we do believe respecting all 
matters of faith and practice? Can we 
confide in one another, or work heartily to- 
rether, if we be ignorant of each other’s 
views and feelings and ultimate objects? 
it may be said, it 1s a sufficient security if a 
church declares she takes the whole Bible 
for her confession of faith, and desires no 
other. This plan, plausible as it may 
seem, will certainly lead to the most de- 
plorable consequences. If all men were 
real christians ‘who profess to be such— 
if all who call themselves by the name of 
Christ, were willing to submit themselves 
to his simple and consistent doctrines—if 
the wickedness of the human heart, and 
the pride of human reason, did not prompt 
men to seek for expositions of the charac- 
ter and doctrines of Christ, entirely sub- 
versive of the gospel, this theory of creed- 
less churches might do well enough. Now 
the only remedy against all danger of this 
kind, is for every church to have a Iittle 
form of sound words, to which she can on 
all occasions resort. Let any lover of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ask himself if he be 
willing to sit down atthe Lord’s table 
with a Socinian, or to bid that man God 
speed who says his Lord and Master was 
a mere creature. Now every body knows 
that Socinians and Arians and Universal- 
ists, are loud declaimers against confes- 
sions of faith, and profess to take the Bi- 
ble for their only creed. And no church 
which has thrown away its creed, can 
consistently deny these heretics, or any 
man, the whole fellowship of church mem- 
bers, who has a respectable moral charac- 
ter, and who says he takes the Bible for 
his confession ef faith. Upon this plan, 
all who are door-keepers in God’s house 
are compelled to do one of two things; 
either, each one for himself to form an ex- 
temporaneous confession of faith, er to ad- 
mit every applicant who simply declares 
his belief in the scriptures. On the for- 
mer plan, you will have as many creeds 


as persons in your church; on the other,} 


you will have the church filled with per- 
sons who say they believe in Christ, but 
who in works deny hin. 
What is:a creed er confession of faith? 
It is nothing more than an expression of 
the sense in which a number of persons 
associated together for the worship of God, 
understand God’s word, both as to great- 
er and smaller matters. It would not be 
other than a pleasing and profitable exer- 
cise to compare the creeds of all the evan- 
gelical churches in our country. We 
would be surprised to find in how ma- 
ny points they unite, and in how few they | 
difler. . As-we have said before, they all 
agree in the essentials. They only difler 
in lesser matters, It is not to separate 
themselves ‘from all the rest of the world, 
that the friends of church platforms have’ 
published their several creeds, and consci- 
entiously adhere to them. In this they 
have two views. Firsi; that all the world | 
may know what it is that they do believe. 
_ This is what the werld has a right to ex- 
- peet, and no church has a right to shelter 
\ itself in heresy, by saying she believes the: 
Bible, while she may have speculated 
away every thing that is essential in the 
. Bible... But the triends of creeds have an- 
other object, and they are not ashamed to 


ations of this sort. 


ade of ecclesiastical power, 


root out the good word. 


mary doctrines of the gospel ¢ 


confession of faith but the Bible? 


ery candid man. 


any of them. ; | 


soever it has been delivered: 


axioms do to science. 


the understanding. 


of his Master. 


preceptor. 


Let us take an example. 


respects baptisin? 


acceptance with God through Christ. 


versals ought to be esteemed lightly. 


of the heart. 


another. 
among christians, or the unity of 


= 





avow it.. They wish to draw closer and } 


teenth century are not offea so affiicted, 
as tohave their ears stunned with annuncl- 
And who ever heard 
.¢ . i > . . . a 

it, but recognized in it the expiring gascon ' 


Those churches that have no distinctive good work has continued and it’still con- 
creec, very much resemble persons Who jtinues. About 400 persons in less than 
travel through the world without a name. | three months, have sat on the anxious or 
Such persons are justly the objects of sus-}«pejoved seats.” And in the Chickasaw | which sermons are often listened to, is not al- 
picion. Such churches cannot, vor will! Nativa, north of ns, there is a great de-| 4 
not, long be confided in by their brethren,| sire to pear preaching. On the first Sab- 
who, being of heavenly seed, have a right} path of July, seven persons were received 
to see to it that some unknown hand does | jnto the church—more than 40 sat on the . ; 
not sow tares, which may, in the event,| anxious seats, and more than 70 persons confuses the mind and tires the attention. I 

communed together at the Lord’s table. know that the precise and methodical structure 
More than 409 persons assembled at the | of the sermons of the old English divines and 
questions present themselves. Do all real|jtime. On the bth day of this month a|of the fathers of our American churehes are 


four days’ meeting commenced at Goshen, nowadays in disrepute. Modern refinement 


in style affects to despise it as bad taste; and 
modern freedom in the pulpit breaks from it 
as an uncomfortable restraint. 
has been gained on the score of supposed good 
taste and of freedom of speech by these devi- 
ations from the old standards of sermonizing, 


At this stage of our investigation, two 


christians agree in faith as to all the pri- 
And if so, 
where the necessity of having any other 
That 
all christians do unite about certain doc- 
trines, fundamental to the gospel, isa fact, 
which has for its proof nothing more nor 
less than the charitable observation of ev- 
If this be not admitted, 
| should ask any fnan to come out boldly, 
and point to the doctrine held, and prac- 
ticed upon, by the Baptists, the Methodists, 
the Presbyterians, or the Episcopalians, 
that is to shut the gates of paradise against 


When looking over the past history of 
the church, I find a few principles interwo- 
ven into the gospel, and forming, as if 
were, its very texture, wherever practical 
piety has had an existence, and by whom- 
The truth 
is, that certain principles of the gospel 
bear the same relation to christianity that 
The evidence of 
these principles are not only the evidence 
of intellection, but of feeling. ‘'T’ae cross 
and ali its immediate dependances connect 
themselves with the heart, as welias’with 
Therefore whenever 
the heart is affected with these essential 
truths by the Spirit of God, the under- 
standing cordially yields its assent, and 
the whole man is moulded into the image 
All christians think alike 
on essential subjects, because all are un- 
der the instruction of the same heavenly 
The good man’s creed on these 
subjects, is made out by God, not by man, 
Has there ever 
beeu a christian upon earth, who has not 
been convinced he was a lost, helpless, ru- 
med sinner, and that he only could be sav- 
ed by the merits of the Lerd Jesus Christ? 
Now who is prepared to say that there ne- 
ver has been a christian who has not em- 
braced the unfounded notions of the Epis- 
copalians respecting church government, 
or the creed of Arminius on the divine 
sovereignty, or that of the Baptists as it 
All these are matters 
in which the intellect alone is concerned. 
‘he heart has nothing to do with them. 
Whereas, “with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness”——cleaves to the cross— 
rests upon Christ, as he is offered in the 
cospei—and breathes after holiness and 


Ky- 


ery thing else in comparison of these wni- 


In 


justice to myself, I must again say, I do 
not think it to be a matter of small conse- 
quence whether a man be a Presbyterian 
or Episcopalian, a pedo or an antipedobap- 
tist, an Arminian or Calvinist: but I still 
say, these are not of vital importance. 
They are matters of intellection, and not 
And I alsu say, that in 
matters of intellection, all men never have, 
nor ever will think alike, without a miracic. 
The reason is obvious; the intellects of 
men are as variovs as their persons: 
whereas the hearts of men, as it respects 
sin, and the necessity of a divine influ- 
ence in order to holiness, areas much alike, 
as the darkness of one night is to that of 
Hence the uniformity of faith 


the 


church, on some subjects, and the want of 
uniformity on others. Now from these 
two facts combined, we think is clearly de- 
ducible, the necessity that every church 

sould have a creed, end should publish it,’ 
that all others may know whether wiih 

her truth she may not mingle some vital 

heresy, which ought to deprive her of the 

right of sisterhood; or whether, in the 

midst of her aberrations about minor mat- 

ters she is “endeavouring to keep the unity 

of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” I 

hold it, therefore, asa maxim, that creeds, 

when understood and used as they ought 

to be, are just as indispensable to the puri-|is full. Could it be said that the Indians 
ty, unity and peace of the church, as are }had done wrong it might be difierent. But 
family regulations to the well-being of|as it is now, the Cherokees and Chahtas 
households. And as well might we speak | no more wrong the Government than the 
of a community of goods, and families, as|¢itizens of Lexington: and why should 
speak of such a community of churches |they be treated otherwise? 

as the abandonment of creeds involves. 
Two cannot walk together unless they 
be agreed, not only as to the course they 
wiil trave!, but also as to the manner in. 
which the journey shall be performed. 


My friends will excuse me for dwelling 
‘so long on the diversity of secis and creeds, 
as not being subversive of the unity of the 
church. We have but a remark or two 





more on this subject, which we will present 
you with in the beginning of our next let- 
ter, and then pass on to deductions from 
these premises, and scriptural authorities. 
Yours in the bonds of our common Lord, 
: JAMES BLYTHE. | 


Extract of a letter from the Rev, Cyrus 


is Visiting some ef these people with his 


goodness I would forever speak. Last 


ced his labors here, but removed to the west 
before the practicability of his invention was 
tested. Se-quo-yah certainly deserves to be 
held in remembrance by all who respect na- , 
tive genius, but more particularly, by his ligion on this subject, and the manifest tokens, 
country-men, on whom he has conferred a 
lasting blessing—they are reaping a full har- 
vest from his inventiun, which for its simpli- |°4™* 
city, is unrivalled. Its simplicitly is fully! culated to give animation.to the monthly coa- 





ESTERN LUMINARY. 











“THE INDIANS. 


ue 


Byington, to the Lditor of the Western 

Luminary, dated 
Younoxcuaya, (Miss.) Aug, 24th, 1829. 

The great Redeemer of the Lord’s elect, 


richest blessings. And of his mercies and 
winter we were much favoured. We had 
several interesting meetings in various 
places. And as one fruit of them, 20 per- 


demonstrated by its rapid extension since it 
was introduced. Without the aid of a single 

choolmaster, or a single book, it has been 
renerally acquired in the nation, and now we 
venture to assert reading and writing are as 
common here as among the neighboring 
whites, and certainly timse Cherukees who’ 
have attended to their Alphabet one weck, 
write more correctly, than ihe English schol- 
ar who has been steadiast to his book two 
years.—Cherokee Phenir. 
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sons were received into our church on the 
first Sabbath of Jume last. At the same 


LEXINGTON, KY. 





ime many were awakened and almost 
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ninety came to the amxious seats. ‘The 


about 100 miles south of this place, A- 
bout ten persons, missiondries and Chah- 
tas, went from this part of the Nation. 
More than 500 Chahtas assembled. The 
principal Chief, with a dozen of his Cap- 
tains, were there. We assembled under 
a bower constructed by the Indians in 
their ancient style. It was circular, with}I 
an area in the centre, and then a small 

canopy in the middie of the area, for the 

pulpit, or speaker’s place, The congre- 

gation was very sulemn, and many were 

much afiected. ‘I'wo hundred and seventy 

persons came to the anxious seats during 

the meeting. The congregation were 

well dressed, and conducted with much 

propriety. It was a time of the Lord’s 

great power, and blessed be his name. 

Our Methodist brethren, who are labour- 
ing in another part of the Nation, are 
much blessed in their labours. Hundreds 
and hundreds are said to be awakened un- 
der their preaching. In about a week 
from this time, we expect to meet again 
about 7 miles from this place, to attend a 
four days’ meeting. We now hope to see 
a large congregation present, but we may 
be disappointed. We néed the grace of 
God to keep us in the dust at his feet, and 
at the same time to maintain in us a spirit 
of active obedience to his will. 
dear brother, the Lord has dotie great things 
for us, whereof we are glad. Fix your 
eye at once on the Chahtas, the remnant 
of a once great tribe of men—a people 
who have sold to the white men one piece 
after another of their land,—who have ap- 
propriated thousands of dollars for the ed- 
b geese of their children; and who have in 
a great measure left the chace, and turned 
their attention to agriculture, and to herds 
of cattle, horses, and swine—who have sev- 
eral schools, blacksmith shops, and many 
implements of husbandry, many good cab- 
ins and fields of corn, cotton and potatoes; 
who also have introduced many wise and 
wholesome laws for the government of their 
own people; who by law exclude whiskey 
from their land in a great measure, 
ooked upon as contraband goods are in a 
time of war. How many men have you 
seen disguised with liquor ia the course of 
18 months? Since my return in February 
i828, I have seen’ but one company of 
drunken Chahtas, and one of Chickasaws. 
‘he Chahtas were just in sight of a small 
village of white men. 
that when any of the Chahtas rear this 
place, wish to havea drunken frolick,-they 
must go out of the Nation and visit a white 
settlement. Whom does this fact compli- 
ment? It is also true, that the Chahtas 
are now well colonized. And if white men 
would only let them alone, I do think they 
would prosper where they are in a striking 
manner. No one who understands their 
situation and best interest among us, can 
see how the Indians here can be beuefited 
by a removal. White men would no doubt 
be much profited, For this Nation would 
open a great market for whiskey, slaves, 
&c. dc. should it come into the hands of 
white men. Many worldly advantages 
they might derive from the possession of 
this land. But why shall the Indian who 
is guilty of no fault in the sight of white 
man, but that of being an Indian and of 
loving his own country, why shall he be 
compelled to remove? Remetber them 
I pray you. Letthe church at least feel 
for.their Brethren.~How must it affect 
a pious Chahta, to be obliged to turn from 
the land of his fathers, and cast a last look 
upon a father’s grave, and then go into the 
deep western wilderness, no more to re- 
turn! How will he speak to his children 
in after years of the place where he was 
born, and where he first heard of Jesus and 
embraced his word? 


Perhaps Isay too much But my heart 


: 


{am yours, &c. 


CYRUS BYINGTON. |tianheart. The Lord ts blessing the means 

oe | of grace imparted to the Indians by the A- 

QUAH-YAH. merican churches. llere is encouragement 

THE CHEROKEE PHILOSOPHRR. for all the friends of missions to persevere in 
See-quah-yah, [See-quo-yah] the celebrated | $4728 cheerful and constant support to this 
inventor of the Cherokee alphabet, commen-| good work. Are there any enemies of mis- 








mon without point, without division, and with- 
out an orderly arrangement of its parts, soon 


greater loss in perspicuity, in sound instruc- 
tion andineflects It does not require a skill- 
ful engineer to see that one shot of heavy 
metal, and well directed, will do more execu- 
tion in demolishing a fortress, than many guns 
fired at random or loaded with all powder and 
Every sermon should have one defin- 
ite and main point, to which asa focus the ar- 
guments and remarks of the speaker should 
be directed till it becomes warm and lumin- 
With this single point in view the au- 
dience would perceive the bearing and con- 
nexion of the different parts of the discourse. 
Few subjects can be treated in a perspicu- 
ous forcible manner without some distinct 
The divisions of a sermon should 
Not only should they 


no ball. 


ous. 


divisions. 
be natural and plain. 
be plain to the mind of the preacher, but he 
should make them obvious to his audience. 
Surely, my | Some preachers, who are too logical and cor- 
rect in the composition or plan of their ser- 
mons to lay aside all divisions, stil} are so fas- 
tidious about them as carefully to conceal 
from their hearers the transition from one di- 
vision to another. 
The hearer should always be apprised of the 
transition from one topic te another, or one 
argument to another. And however old-fash- 
ioned it may be, I like the practice of giving 
the heads of a discourse the numerical de- 
signations of first, second, 
know that it greatly assists the mind of the 
hearer in getting at a clear understanding of 
the sermon and a distinct and lasting remem- 
brance of it. I can speak oa this point from 
It is my own experience and from what I have no- 


had no subject.” 


sermon. 


this paper will be gratifying to every chris- 


sions, any scoflers, any professors of religion 
indifferent in regard to this great canse? Let 
them consider the dictates of reason and re- 


of the Divine favour, which it receives.— 
| Such news, as this letter brings, is well ca!- 








TAKE HEED HOW YE HEAR. 
TAKE HEED WHAT YE HEAR. 
The inattentive and unproiitable manner, in 


ys the fault of the hearer alone. A ser- 


But whatever 


am confident there has heen an equal or 


That is a bad practice 


third, &c. I 


os 
ec DC BE POE A TE TEE TE 





certof prayer. Here is answer to pray¢?.-- 


Those missionaries and the Indians usder 
their care, awakened to their spiritual inter- 
ests, should be especially remembered at the 


next monthly concert. 





WEST LEXINGTON PRESDBYTERY. 
The next stated meeting of this Preshytery 
will be held in the first Presbyterian Church 
Lexington, on Wednesday the 30th inst. at 14 
o'clock, A. M. 

SYNOD OF KENTUCEY. 
The annual meeting of the Synod of Ken- 
tucky will be held in Paris, on Wednesday 
the 14th of October, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 





We are regiested tostate thata Pour Day’s 
Meeting will commence in Georgetown, on 
Friday next. Also, that a Sacramental meet- 
ing will be held ist Presbyterian 
Church in Lexingtoa, on the 2d Sabbath in 
next month. 


in the 





ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 
Or Orpinations, Dearus, &c. &c. 


The last Quarterly Register reports during 
the quarter, ending with the last month, sev- 
enty six ordinations and installations; of 
which 26 are Presbyterian; 22, Conzcrega- 
tional; 12, Baptist; 12, Episcopal; 2, Unita- 
rian; and 1, Universalist. The number of 
consecrations, ordinations, installations and 
institutions for the year ending the 31st ult. 
appears from the following 


GENERAL SuxrMARY. 


Number of Consecrations, Ordinations, fn- 
stallations, and Institutions for the year end- 
ing July 1829, 1s 293. 








Consecraticns | Roman Catholic 2 
Ordinations 215 | Not designated 3 
Installations 76 States. 
Institutions 3 : Maine 32 
Offices. New-Hampshire 24 
Pastors 173 | Vermont 19 
Col. Pastors 6 | Massachusetts 54 
Evangelists 79 | Rhode Island 5 
Rectors 3 | Connectacut 38 
Priests 20 | New-York 52 
Deacons 17 | New-Jersey 8 
Not Designated 5 | Pennsylvania il 
Denominations. Delaware 2 
Congregational 112 | Maryland 1 
Presbyterian 69 | Dis. of Columbia 4 
Baptist 53 | Virginia 13 
Episcopal 38 | North Carolina 3 
Methodist Sonth Caroliua 10 
Dutch Reformed 5} Alabama _. 1 
Unitarian 9 | Kentucky 5 
Universalist 3 |} Ohio 12 


The number of deaths of Clergymen is sta- 
ted to be 38, within the last Quarter, and of 
Theological Students, 3. The number of 
deaths, &c. for the year appears from the fol- 
lowing 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 








ticed in others. For many years I have been | 
in the practice of questioning young persons Baptist 16 
under my care on the sermons they hear.’ Methodist 
When the sermon has a distinct subject, natu- | 
ral and marked divisions and subdivisions, | Universalist 1 
they are able to give me asatisfactory account} RomanCatholic 2 
And it is a trath,/of it. Buton the other hand, if it be without | 
point and divisions; when I ask, “*‘What was! 
the subject of the sermon?” the reply is, ‘It 
‘What were the heads or 
divisions of it!” “It had no heads.” 
generally puts an end to my inquiries. For 
it is in yain to attempt to get from them any 
intelligible account of a sermon, to which the 
preacher has given them no clue. 
lost in the labarynth. 


It is a practice of some preachers, which 
cannot be too highly recommended to all, to 
recapitulate at the close of their sermons the 
principal heads and arguments. 
ry review renders the discourse more clear 
and more impressive to the mind of the hear- 
er. By thus refreshing his mind with the 
mainsubject and the suberdinate branches, it 
puts him in possession of a key to the whole 
Preachers then, who are desirous 
that their serinons should be understood and 
remembered, should avail themselves of the 
great advantage to he derived from this prac- 
tice. The importance aad effect of this thing 
7s well understood by the advocate, who ad- 
dresses ajury, and by the judge, who gives 
the charge. 
ten “wiser than the children of light.” 


And in this respect they are of- 
il. 





THE {NDIANS. 
The extract from Mr. By:ngton’s letter in 


This. 


They are 
Sometimes there may 
be distinct heads in a sermon that escaped 
their notice, because they were not indicated 
tothem by a formal statement or an appropri- 
ate suspension of the voice. 


This summa- 








Ages. | States. 
From 20 to 30 8 | Maine 6 
30 640 14 | New-Hampshire 3 
40 50 7 | Vermont 5 
50 60 11 | Massachusetts 14 
60 70 19 | Rhode Island 1 
70 680 10 | Connecticit 5 
80 38690 9 | New-York 22 
90 86100 2| New-Jersey 2 
Not specified 36 | Pennsylvania 12 
Sum of all the a- Delaware 1 
ges specified 3935 | Maryland 5 
Average age 55 | Dis.of Columbia 1 
Denominations. Virginia 10 
Congregational 18 | North Carolina 2 
Presbyterian 19 | South Caroliua 1 
Georgia 6 
20 | Alabama 1 
| Episcopal $ | Louisiana I 
| Evangel. Lutheran 1 | Missouri I 
Ihnois 1 
Indiana 1 
ews 2| Kentucky 1 
Not specified 20 | Ghio 3 
Stu.in Theology 6 | Michigan Territory 2 














or NirNIsTERS. 


According to the last report of the Gener- 
al Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
there are connected with that church, 1,598 
preachers of the gospel, and 2,070 churches; 
leaving four hundred and seventy-two more 
churches than ministers.§ 

In the six western Synods of the Presbyte ' 
rian Church, there are 685 congregations or- 
ganized, and only 337 ministers. 

In the state of Ohio, there are more than 
100 Presbyterian congregations destitute of a 
minister, 100 more might be formed, if a com- 
petent ministry could be found. 

In a distance of 120 miles up the river Mis- 
sissippi, from New Orleans, in the most popu- 
lous part of Louisiana, not a sermon was ever 
preached, on the Sabbath, in the Englis& lan- 
ruage. 

There are between two and three hundred 
destitute Congregational churches in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut. 

There are four hundred Congregations in 
the German Reformed Church, and but 30 
ministers, and 10 students, in the Seminary. 
In the Philadelphia Baptist Tract Maga- 
zine, Jan. 1829, four theusand and fifty-six 
Baptist churches are reported, and two thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-two ministers, 
leaving twelve hundred and thirty-four desti- 
tute churches.—Pi/adelpiian. 


DeSTITUTION 





EccrestAsticat History ron Scnoors. 


Outlines of Ecclesiastical History, on a New 
Plan, designed for Academics and Schools, 
by Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. x 


This is the title of a neatly executed vol- 
ume of about 400 pages, recently published 
by the Messrs. Huntingtons, Hartford, 
Conn. The author has for several years 
been before the public with high reputation, 
in the commendable work of preparing books 
of education. His History of the United 
| States, particularly, has proved very popular, 
and has, we suspect, a more extensive circu- 
lation than any other historical work in the 
country. The present volume, we perceive 
is constructed on the same plan: andso far as 
a cursory examination—such as Fditors caa 
give—cnables us to judge, we think it has 
been executed with much ability. The 
werk is divided into e'ghé period , ’iz-—Peri 
od of the Life of Carist—of the Labours of 
the Apostles—of the Decline of Paganism-= 
of the Rise of the Mahometan Imposition— 
of the Crusades and Papal Schisin—of the 
Reformation—and of the Puritaus, Eac: 











period ito Sections, and the more promize: ¢ 
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events sregiven In a large type, while copious 
illustrations and minor events follow in a 
smaller type. An ‘intentionally ntmerous 
and minute,” but we think appropriate, “‘set 
of questions,” occupies the bottom of each 
pare.- About one half of the volume is ta- 
ken up in treating of the Reformation, and 
several principal denominations which have 
arisen since that glorious event. 


The preparation of a jrdictous and accept- 


_— — —- 


ok & 
adie Iicclesiastical History for Schools, must | 


ebvicusiy bea delicate and dificult task.— 
The author, who attains to what would be 
only moderate excellence in other depart- 
ments, deserves high praise in this. 
ihe labour of making a proper selection of 
facts, and of so arraraging them as to exhibit 
te tie young mind the connexion of events, 
he has the more delicate task of so treating 
bis subject, as not to come into collision with 
the several desominations fer which hede- 
signs his work. Jn the preface of the work 
before us, the Author says, **He has aimed to 
treat cvery denomination with candor. He 
has not considered it his province to enter in- 
to the discussion of controverted points; nor 
to gwe his opinion on which side the truth 
kes. Ife has endeavored to confine himself 
to farts,and tofacts of importance.” So far 
2s we have noticed, the volume contains noth- 
ing which can give offence, on this point, to 
any caudid mind. The work, we doubt not, 
will mect the approbation and receive the 
pitronage of the pablic.—Coniu. Obs, 


C—O Oe - 





PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE. 
Extract from Lon. John Colton Siniti’s Ad- 
dress Lefsre te Temperance Society of Litch- 
freld County, Conn. 
E,tire abstincace then, is the specific rem- 
ely. Let it be universally and faithfully ap- 


plied, and hew soon would there be an end to: 


the whole race of drunkards, great and small, 
without successors, forever! Who would not 
rejoice at such a consummation! Who would 
pot exull. if owr country, so favored of Hea- 


ven,so much applauded by the world for all | 


that is manly in sentiment and heroic in en- 
terprise, should add the jewel of temperance 
to that-crewn of glory that encircles her 
head; should exhibit to mankind the specta- 
cle of a nation not only “victorious over its 
enemies,” bret what ts more, “victorious over 
itself!’’—WNor is it too much to hope that this 
blessed era is at hand. The success which 
has thus far attended the exertions of the Pa- 


rent Society,as evinced by the wonderful di-| 


minution im the sale and consumption of dis- 
tilled spirits, within a short period, is at once 
a proof that the object is attainable, and a 
pledge that it will be accomplished. The 
spirit of (he nation is evidently rising. The 
youth of the nation are beginning to awake to 
this momentous subject, and rest assured, 
their warin hearts and vigorous hands will fin- 
ish the geod work for their own generation if 
not for ours. 

But an immense responsibility, rests upon 
“the men of this generation.” Let us not 
conceal from ourselves the painful truth, that 
we have all contributed, in a greater or less 
decree, to the wide spread of Intemperance. 
Ah, we know not how many of its wretched 
victims might justly ascribe the commence- 
ment of their career of infamy and its fatal 
end, to our ill-jidged hospitality, our unhal- 
lowed love ef gain, or perhaps, to our own ex- 
auple of what istermed moderate drinking. 
Thuis is the most solemn rejection! Our own 
consolation is that we did it ignorantly, that 
we were thoughtless of the consequences. 
But the plea of ignor@ace can no longer avail 
us. Information founded upon indisputable 
facis, and enforced with resistless eloquence 
is before the public, and in-the possession of 
every man; and must therefore leave every 
man without the apology of a mistake, either 
as to the nature and extent of the malady, or 
the method and ceriainty of its cure. Let 
every individual then ask himself, Can T with 
all this evidence before me, put the cup of 
distilled poisen tomy own lips, or present it to 
the lips of any human being, and be tnnecent? 
— he question may be safely left to the de- 
cision of an enlightened conscience, and obe 
dieace to that decision cannot fail to prodece 
the desired effect. Yes, my Brethren, total 
abstinence is the only restorative. This ts 
the consecrafed censor which is to “stay the 
plague.” While we bless God that it is pla- 
ced within our reach, let us seize it, and like 
Aaron in the camp of Israel, hasten to take 
our stand ‘‘between the dead and the hving,” 
jn hamble confidence that ‘the plague’ wall be 

stayed, 





THOUGHTS GN DRUNKRENNESS. 

In the sober hours ef retirement, let the 
drunkard asl himself this question: “What 
do I gain by drunkenness!” After much dil- 
igent search he must be constrained to say, 
he gains nothing. 

Let him then ask, what do I lose by drunk- 
enness' And how many answers crowd into 
the mind. 

1. Health is hurt. The pleasing dranght 
acis on the constitution as a slow poison, and 
often brings on an early death. 

2. Wordly interest suffers. The man who 
gives way to drunkenness, must, as a natural 
conscquence, negicct his business, and lose 
the confidence and respect of his fellow men. 
However high his name among men might 
stancd,it will new speedily fall to the ground, 


do not present to our notiee a man of this 
kind; once an lionest, industrious, respectable 
inaa; but now in consequence -of drunken- 
ness, a poor miserable outcast frontipocicty, a 
disrrace to himself, a burdea to his relations, 
unfit to live, less fit to die. 

If we stop here, and wetch both sides of the 
question in the balances of sonnd judgment, 
we find the whole weight in one scale, which, 
failing te the ground, holds the other up to 
just contempt, shame, aud reproach, 

But the most important part of the subject 
is Fet to come. 

3. Deunkeaness is a damning sin'! The 
man who lives and dies a drunkard, will be 
nintished with “everiasting destraction from 
the presence of the Lord,” and doomed to 
take up his eterual ahode in the pit of hell, 
with devils and cursed spirits. The truth of 
this is prove! from the word of God. In 
Epi. i, 2i, and i Cor. vi. 9, we hear the God 
ot Heaven, declaring that, “Drunkards shall 
not enter inte the kingdom of God.’ Hor- 
rid, and alarming thotght! Oh! the madness 
of that man, who rather than deny himseif 
one moment's pleasure, chooses to rush head- 
luag into that tormenting flame, where he will 
tn vain call for a drop of water to cooi his 
tongue. 

Let those who are in the habit of tempting 
others to commit tus sin, reflect upon the so- 
lemna “Woe” pronounced by the. Prophet Ha- 
bakkuk. (2 Chap. 15.) ““Woeucto him that 

iveth his neighbour driak, that puttest thy 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CREED. 


To the following creed of Pius IV. says 


the Christian Observer, every non-Catholic, 


on his admission to the Roman Church is re- 


quired to testify his assent without restriction 
or qualification. 


“i most firmly admit and embrace apostol- 


ical and ecclesiastical traditions, and all con- 
stitutions and observances of the same Cliurch. 

‘| also admit the sacred Scriptures, accor- 
ding to the sense which the holy mother 
church has held, and dees hold, to whom it 
belongs to judge of the true sense and inter- 
pretation of the holy Scriptures: nor will I 
ever take or interpret them otherwise than 
, according to the unanimous consent of the fa- 
thers. 

“{ profess also that there ate truly aad 
properly seven sacraments of the new law, &c; 
namely, baptism, confirmation, eucharist, 
penance, extreme unction, order, and matri- 
mony; and that they confer grace. 

“J receive and embrace all and every one 
of the things which have been defined aud de- 
clared in the holy Council of Trent, concera- 
ing original sin and justification. 

“| profess likewise, that in the mass is offered 
to God a true, proper, and propitiatory sacri- 
fice for the living and the dead.” The re- 
maining part of this clause affirms transub- 
stantiation. 

‘*] confess also, that under either kind a- 
lone, whole and entire Christ and a trag.gae 
crament is received.” 

The next articles affirm “that there is a 
purgatory; that the saints are to be honoured 
and invoked, that they offer prayers to God 
for us, and that their relicts are to be venera- 
ted; that due honour and veneration are to be 
paid to the images of Christ, and of the moth- 
er of Ged, ever virgin, and also of the other 
saints.” 

*‘] also affirm, that the power of indulgen- 
ces was left by Christ in the church, and that 
the use of them is most wholesome to Chris- 
tian people. 

**] acknowledge the holy Catholic and A- 
postolical Church, the mother and mistress of 
all churches: and I promise and swear true o- 
bedience to the Roman Bishop, the successor 
of St. Peter, the prince of the Apostics, and 
vicar of Jesus Christ. 

‘‘] also profess’ and undoubtedly receive all 
other things delivered, and defined, and de- 
clared by the sacred canons, and general 
councils,and particularly by the holy Council of 
Trent: and likewise 1 do condemn, reject, 
and anathamatize all things contrary thereto, 
and all heresies whatsoever condemned and 
anathematized by the church. ~ , 

“This true Catholic faith, out of which 
none can be saved, which I now freely profess 
and truly hold, I, N. promise, vow, and swear 
most constantly to hold and profess the same 
whole and entire, with God’s assistance to 
tlre end of my life. Amen. 





The follies of Popery multiplying. 

We have just read a Rochester Observer, 
which states, that Bishop Dubois, of the 
Catholic communion, preached in the village 
of Buffalo, N. Y. on the Sabbath of July 19, 
and afterwards ‘“‘performed the ceremony of 
blessing the ground,by sprinkling it with holy 
water, &c. on which a church is to be erec- 
ted.”” Shall we now be surprised if some 
wealthy Heathen from India should come 8, 
000 miles from his residence, to enlighten our 
country, and to erect a more splendid edifice 
fer the wership of Juggermaut!—Much is to 
be done, to save our country from the follies 
which the huge wealth of *the Mother of A- 
bominations” may spread among us.—Watch- 
man. 





THE BIBLE AND THE JEWS. 


Much information was communicated to the 
friends of the Bible cause, at the late anniver- 
sary of the British and Foreign Bihbte Society. 
Among the speakers was Rey. Mr. Rercnar, 
a missionary tothe Jews, who addressed the 
meeting in the following manner.—Col, Star. 


‘‘In travelling on the Continent, especially 
in Poland, it is very delightful to see how 
that people, the Jews, who have hitherto prov- 
ed so very obstinate, come forward to receive 
from Missionaries that blessed Book. I have 
had instances, in which loads of Bibles have 
been sent te me, which have been soon quite 
exhausted; and the Jews would follow me to 
another town, hoping that I should meet 
them there with a fresh supply of Books. 
‘There was one circumstance which was very 
delightful to me:—Two young Jews, the pu- 
pils of a famous Rabbi, had becn entreating 
ine to sell them a New Testament, at a redu- 
ced price; but as I refused for a time, because 
it was the only one I had remaining, the two 
youths at last fell down on the ground and em- 
braced my knees, so that I could no longer 
refrain, but gave them my New Testament; 
and with much happiness they carried it home. 
I visited one town in Silesia, where a Jewish 
Teacher called on me, and acknowleged his 
gratitude for the services I had rendered him; 
and on my inquiring in what they consisted, 
he said “Sir, two years ago, you left a New 
‘l'estament in this place: it fell into my hand, 
and, upon reading it a second time, I felt con- 
vinced that Jesus of Nazareth was the true 
Messiah; and since that time, reading the 
New Testament has been my great delight.” 
On the boundaries of Bohemia, |. came toa 
town called : I there met with an in- 
dividual who seemed auxious to circulate the 
Bible among the few Protestants in that town, 
and likewise amopg the Roman Catholics; 
aud it will be interesing to you to hear, that 
this individual, surrounded by Roman Catho- 
lics, was a converted Jew, the son of the fam- 
ous Moses Mendelsohn.—But not only among 
the Jews,but among the Gentiles, the power 
of the Gospel is felt deeply. A Doctor of 
Divinity, in Silesia, to whom I was introdu- 
ced, was, some time since, one of the grentest 
enemies to the Gospel; but while he was en- 
deavouring to write against it, and settle bim- 
self more steadfastly in his own principles, it 
struck him that he had never read his Bible, 
though he had preached from texts in it. He 
began to read it; but had not been long read- 
ing the first pages, when it struck him that if 
this Book was indeed the truth, then all the 
edifice he had built for himself must be broken 
down. This conviction increased more and 
more, till it pleased the Lord to impress him 
with the spirit of that Book; and he is net on- 
ly now a truly pious and converted Christiana, 
but he has been the means of turning many 
from darkness to light. 





facts, which come in numbers under ovr ob- 
servation, we have siill to lament the great 
and gress darkness which is pervading the 
hearts of many. I have been traveiling 


Whilst, however, wet ing over forhim. 
are dwelling with delight on these important | 





numbers of Christians; but, alas: only in two 
or three instances could I find a heart congen- 
ial with my own. In European Turkey, 
thongb the greater part are nominal Chris- 
tians, yet three millions of Bulgarians, speak- 
ing the Sclavonian, have never had the Book 
of God, but only the Greek Priests. The 
Wallachians have the Scriptures; but they 
have only a few books in the church: the one 
| which Lsaw was allintatters. While, there- 
fore, we see so much to be done, let us work 
while it is called today, 8nd labour largely in 
this good cause; that the trunks of Missiona- 
ries may be supplied with these Books; and 
that they may go forth happily, to preach the 
Word of Everlasting Life! 








BIBLE IN BOLIVIA. 


Letter from Dr. Don Manual Martin, rector 
of a College in Chuquisaca, dated August 
22.1828. 

In relation to Bibles and Testaments, ] 
have to inform you that some miserable ob- 
servations of the friars and clergy, either be- 
cause ignorant or perverse, have influenced 
the Bolivians, so that notwithstanding their 
personal goed wishes, they are dissuaded from 
receiving these books, and it is deemed a 
matter of prudence for the present to leave 
these scruples undisturbed, bopimg that in 
time they will pass away. 

_Asto Bibles and Testaments in my native 
engue, I do not beleive (here are 200 copies 
in all the Republie of Bolivia, although it 
contains a population of 1,200,000 inhabitants 
at least. 





THE JEWS IN ROME. 


The London Jewish Expositor for July, 
contains aletter from Professor Tholuck, who 
has been residing at Rome during the last 
twelve months, and officiating in the Prussian 
Chapel in that city. Under date of March 
Ist, he says: N.Y. Obs. 


The Jews are shy in this place, ‘or two rea- 
sons; first, on account of their own brethren; 
secondly, on account of the Romish priests, 
who would greatly disapprove their uniting 
with Protestants. as they themselves have 
spread their nets, in order to catch any that 
might be willing to embrace Christianity. 
[ have, nevertheless, the satisfaction toinform 
you of the remarkable case of a Jew, who 
having attended for some time regularly my 
German Bible Lectures, which I give in the 
Prussian Chapel, has expressed a strong de- 
sire to receive some more instruction in 
Christian truth, and declares himself ready to 
receive baptism in our Protestant chapel as 
soon as he shall feel his faith well grounded. 
He is a well educated young man of inde- 
pendent fortune, so that there is no room for 
suspecting his sincerity. I have mentioned 
to you in a former communication, that truly 
pious convert of the Jewish nation, who 
lives as tutor in the house of the Prussian 
Ambassador. I have had a good deal of 
conversation with him, and can again give 
the strongest attestation to his genuine pi- 
ety. : , 





LETTER FROM MR. WOLFF. 


In the London Jewish Expositor for July 
we find a letter from this indefatigable mis- 
sionary, dated Cairo, December 8th, 1828, at 
which time he had given up his intention of 
visiting the southern part of Arabia, and had 
determined to set out @n the 15th of Decem- 
ber for Jerusalem by the way of the Desert. 
At the date of his letter he had resided with 
Lis wife seven weeks, im Cairo, in company 
with the Rev. Mr. Seider, one of the active 
missionaries of the Church Migsionary Socie- 
ty. Although suffering much ‘of the time 
with severe sickness, Mr, W. was incessantly 
engaged during his residence in Cairo, in 
preaching, in conversing with his Jewish 
countrymen, and in distributing Bibles and 
Testamenis.—N. Y. Obs. 





INTERESTING FROM SMYRNA. 


In the London Missionary Register for 
June, we find (says the New-York Observer) 
a letter from the Rev. John Hartley, dated at 
Smyrna, March 13th. It communicates some 
very interesting facts respecting the success 
of the recent efforts of Christians among the 
Greeks, Armenians, Catholics and Jews in 
that capital. 
pious and devoted missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Sooiety. He says, 


“The boriptursaaye now publicly read in 
the two principal Schools of the Grecks and 
Armenians at Smyrna. At alate examina- 
tion of the pupils of the Greek school, avery 
large number of the New Testaments of the 
Bible Society were distributed as prizes; 
and, several times during the week, Abraham, 
the master, reads and expounds the sacred 
writings to al] the scholars assembled togeth- 
er. It is a circumstance still more unprece- 
dented, to see 60 Armenian children with the 
New Testament in their hands. One of the 
teachers of the large Aymenian school has 
been tle instrument of this happy event; he 
is a man fully aware of the corruptions which 
have found their way ‘into his church, and 
most desirous of diffu Scriptural knowl- 
edge, for the purpose of dissipating them. 
Two young men, but lately Roman Catholics, 
have not only embraced Protestant doctrines, 
but they give reason to, hope that they are 
sincerely solicitous for theireternat interests. 


There are also three young Greeks, with 
whom. | read and pray habitually; and not a 
few others, of various ious names, who 
afford promising expectations. 
NEW ZEALAND MISSION. ‘ 

The Rev. Samucl M , under date of 
Parramatta, January 1, 1829, gives the follow- 


ing encouraging view of the prospects of this 
mission. % ib 












The natives are now at peace one with an- 
other. The chiefs at the ‘Thames and those 
at the Bay of Islands are now united, and 
those further te the south. The Gospel be- 
gins to influence some of them, and they im- 
prove much in civilization. A Ciief is come 
to me this moraing from "s Straits, to 4 
if he can obtain a missionary. Ahout twe 
years ago he sent to me one of his boys, about 





father. Isent}.im home a fortnight ago to 
see lis father; not knowing that his father was 


|. New Zealand is now 6 iia every partion 
the introduction of the land the arts of 
civilization. I Lave had about 20 natives with 





lee iately, from ihe west side of New Zea- 


land; they hare not all returned yet. There 


through countries where it grieved iny heart} can bene donbt but New Zealand will. be- 


to see, that though Christianiiy was professed. 


yct the candlestick was removed, and no lirht 


shining: I allude to Turkey and great part oi 





bettie to him, and makeathim drunken. 


i 


Austria. ‘There I was introduced te vast 


come acivilized nation. Ht is a groat work, 
but a glorious one, and what the Christian 





Mr. Hartley is one of the most} 


a 


five years old, though Ihad never seen the}. 








AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The Secretary of this Society, and the Rev. 
Mr. Patton of New York, havebeen engared 
for a few weeks past, in an agency im the 
Western District of New-York, with a tiew 
to raise funds, and we are happy to learn that 
provision has been made, for the support of 
from fifty to sixty young men, under the pat- 
ronage of the Western Education Society, 
‘which is auxiliary to the Presbyterian Branch 
of the American Society. Notwithstanding 
the pressure of the times, an annual sum of 
four thousand or five thousand dollars has been 
subscribed, and the object, as we learn. has 
been every where received with much appro- 
bation, and especially on account of the prin- 
ciples adopted, and system pursued by the 
Society: Mr. Patton, we understand, will 
continue his agency for a short time longer.— 





N. Y. Observer. 





longed.— J), 











the pulpit. 
There, with his message from above, 
Inflarn’d with holy zeal and love, 
The heavenly preacher stands;— 
I see, with mighty cares oppress’d, 
The heavings of his anxious breast, 
Toenforce divine commands. 


flows on: 
His language plain and pure, 


allure: 
His voice, sonorous—strong! 


And oft, and well 
The tale he’d tell, 





cordingly, his dust still reposes. 
ing is the Epitaph: 
THIS CENOTAPH 


to the memory of 


In a ministry of 54 years, 
he crossed the Atlantic 13 times, 


esf, repose, 


the gospel by motives so persua- 
sive and awful, and with an 
influence so powerful 
on the hearts of his 
hearers. 


labors, for his eternal rest. 


a 


. 
———— —_—_—_————— 
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New Luraerin Synov.—At a conference 
of ministers and lay delegates of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church, resident in Virginia, 
held in the Lutheran church in W oodstock, 
on the 8th, 9th, and 10th Aug. a new Synod 
was formed for Virginia, separate from the ad- 
jacent Synods of Maryland and North-Caro- 
lina, to which the ministers of the Lutheran 
church residing in Virginia, heretofore be- 
——EEEE 


MEMORY OF ANDREW FULLER. | 


An Ove, written by a Lady in England.’ It 
is regarded, we are well informed, as a correct 
and striking delineation of that great man in 


Slow, deep and clear the stream of thought 


His manner form’d to impress—but not. 
jthat the preventive quality of vaccination 


The Cross, his favourite theme;-- 


Which sound experience proves——which 
sinners count a dreamn.—Chr. Watch. 


MEMORY OF GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


Mr. Strothers, of Philadelphia, has lately 
put up in the First Presbyterian Church, in 
the town of Newburyport, Massaclisetts, 
the Cenotaph which he has been erecting the 
last winter, to the memory of Mr. Whitefield, 
afteradesign of Strickland. The monuinent 
is insulate, presenting four facades of equal 
finish, ‘Che Cenotaph is said to be elegant 
and well finished. Nr. Whitefield, it is well 
known, died in Newbrrypert, and in his last 
moments, requested that his body might be 
buried under the pu!pit of the Church which 
now contains his monument—and there, ac- 
The follow- 


is erected with affectionate veneration 


the Rev. GEORGE WILTEFIELD; 
born at Gloucester, Env. Dec. 16, 1714; | 
educated at Oxford University; ordained 1726 


and preached more than 18,000 sermons; 
as a soldier of the cross, humble, devout, ar- 
dent, he put on the whole armor of God, pre- 
fering the honor of Christ to his own inter- 


reputation or life; as a Christian orator, his 
deep picty, disinterested zeal, and vivid ima- 
ginations gave unexampled energy to his look, 
action and utterance, bold, fervert pungent, 
and popular in hiseloquence,no other untaspir- 
ed man ever preached to so large assem- 
blies, or enforced the simple truths of 


He died of Asthma, Sept. 30, 1770; 
Suddenly exchanging his life of unparalleled 














der. 


the 11th to be wholly forgotten. 


gain their encampment. 


his standard. Feeling 


mi 
declare themselves victorious. 


- 


FOREIGN NEWS, 


By an arrival at New-York, Engiish pa- 
pers have been received to the 29th of July. 
They contain very little that is interesting. 


From tHe Sear or War.—The French 
papers contain a letter from Constantinople, 
dated the 23d of June, which states that, in- 
stead of having returned to Shumla with on- 
ly 600 horses, after the battle of the Lith, the 
Grand Vizier had brovght back with him 
6,000 cavalay and 12,000 infantry, in good or- 
The same letter says that the joy of 
the Turks at the arrival of the allied ambassa- 
dors had caused the disaster of their arms on 
They ex- 
pected the immediate renewal of the former 
friendly relations with England and France, 
and the Reis Effendi himself is said to have 
expressed sentiments of a most pacific na- 


ture. 

On the other hand, a Russian Buclletin, da- 
ted Camp before Shumla, June 24th, says, 
‘The Grand Vizier who two days after this 
defeat had returned to Shumla wjth a small 
detachment of cavalry, endeavoured in vain 
to organize his army. The fugitives who suc- 
|ceeded in re-entering the 
tachments, were not sufficient to gather up 
the vast number of dead bodies. Many sol- 
diers took the advantage of the deroute to re- 
Thus, of 40 
men whom the Grand Vizier had in his line, 
scarcely 15,000 can pow be assembled under 
Ss eta yet the effects of the 
late defeat at Kuiecolscha, the enemy remains 
within the lines of Shumla.”” Report of skir- 
‘are made, in all of which the Russians 
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world should perform. Frecly we har? re- 
ceived, and freely we shovl¢ give. 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
Soe Edward 
County, bave resolved to raise two thousand 


dollars, in two years, to aid the work of sup- 
all the destitute in the State with the 





| ] 
becription paper was immediately o- 
poaed, and hefere the close of the meeting, 
about $500 wae siiseribed.—Vis. & Tet. 


Government, will accompany them, 


‘ 


| In Cottege Proper. there is an admission fee 





touching Fairfield County,or the greaterpart © 
of Middlesex.—V. Y. Obs. 


The Creck Indians have published an ad- 
dress to the people of Georgia and Alabama, 
denying all tile intentions, but begging 
permission to remain on the land of their an- 
cestors, and pursue their progress to civiliza. 
tion as manufacturers and agriculturisis. 


The Galena Advertiser states, that Gen 
eral M’Neil, Colonel Menard, and Mr. At- 
water had accomplished the cession of the !n- 
dian lands between the Mississippi and Lake 
Michigan, on the south of the Ouisconsin. 
The stipulations are said to be, that the Wia- 
nebagocs are to receive annually, for thirty 
years, the sum of eighteen thousand dollars, 
and the Potawatamies fifteen thousand do!lars. 


A case of poison, from eating pickles kept 
too long im a brass vessel, is said ta have oc- 
curred at Spraker’s Basin, and the conse- 
quent death of several persensis reported. 


Mr. J. B. Russwurm, a man of colour, fer 
some time an able Instructor of an African 
school in Boston, and who was educated xt 
Bowdoin College, is appointed by the mana- 
gers of the Colonization Society ag a superin- 
tendent of the schools in Liberia. He is. 
soon to embark for that Colony. 


Abont_ 120 socepieres slaves are to be re- 
turned to Africa from Norfolk, by the Ame- 
rican Government. Mr, Meeklin, Agent for 


The Rey. Mr. Church has been chosen 
President of the University of Georgia, ii 
piace of Dr. Waddel, resigned. 


Letters from Constantinople of June 19. 
states that Sir Sydney Smith is to. take com: 
mand of the Turkish fleet, or to assist in their 
naval councils; that the Ottoman forces a~ 
mount to 400,000 men, and they are daily or- 
ganizing new regiments, 


An Edinburgh paper states, that “the smal]- 
pox is extremely prevalent amongst the hicl- 
er class of society. It seems tu have been 
now (says the paper) thoroughly ascertained 


wears out in seven or eight years.” 





YELLOW FEVER. 


New-Orxeans, Aug. 20. 


From all the information that we are able 

to procure, we learn that this usual and dan- 

gerous visitants of the city, prevails to an a- 

larming extent. If the statements be true, 

for a few days past, from thirty to fifty have 

died each day, and those who it is renorte« 
constituted the greatest number of the sub- 

jects, were those Spaniards, that adopted this 
city, as a temporary asylum from the extrav- 

agance of Mexican democracy. To find 

multitudes of fellow beings falling before us 
inte the grave, afew moments after they have 
Shown the liveliest and healthiest aspect, and 
when we are or hope to be secure, is aston- 
ishing and lamentable. The youthful, the 
aged, the powerful and the weak, yield them- 
selves a prey to its rapidly devastating force, 
Although disposed to weep with the mourn- 
ers, who may be spread over the world, and 
who will anxiously look towards New-Or- 
leans for the communication of the news of 
life or death, we will, in opposition ‘to the us- 
nal course prescribed, advise those who are 
unacelimated to remain in the city. That 
the disease prevails, there is no doubt; and 
thatthe method ef treatment, the advanta- 
ges of attendance, and the mecessarics of the 
patient are more abundantly procured here 
than elsewhereare truths seli-evident. Theve 
is at least equal liability to the infection~ 
by the disease in leaving the city at this 
time, and double attendance. Those who are 
untouched by the searching operation of the 
Yellow Fever, have now to stand and test 


their strength with its desolating powers.— 
Mercantile Advertiser. 





Dartmouta Co:rece.—The Commence- 
ment at Dartmouth College took place on 
Wednesday the 19th ult.—graduates 32. The 
degree of A. M. was conferred in course on 


iS, and honoraryonl. Thatof D. D. 
Rev. Elias Cornelius. ne 
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For the Western Luminary. 

Mr. Editor,—Permit me to acknowledge, 
through the medium of your useful paper, 
the receipt of ten dollars, from some unknown 
individual, sent to me in an anonymous letter 
through the Louisville Post Office, to be-ap- 
propriated to the cause of Foreign Missions. 

ELI N. SAWTELL. 
a 
MARRIED, 

In Lovisville, on Tuesday evening, 8th inst. 
by the Rev. Mr. Elamilton, the Rev. Eni N. 
SawTeEct, to Miss Orme ta, eldest daughter 
of Cornelius Van Buskirk, Esq. all of that city. 
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TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 


4 sper next Session of the College Proper 
will commence the lst Monday of Octo- 
ber, and continue more than five months. The 
Faculty consists of 
Revp. ALVA WOODS D. D. 
President and Professor of Moral and Intellect- 
yal Philosophy end Rictoric. 
THOS. J. MATTHEWS | 
Morrison Professor of Wathematics and Natu 
yul Philosophy. 
EPHRAIM SIMONDS A.B. 
Tutor of Languages and Principul of the 
| Grammer School. 
LOREN ROBBINS A.B. 
Tutor of Languages and Evidences of Chris- 
tidiuily 
HENRY A. GRISWOLD 
Tutor of History, Languages, and Political 
Lconomy. 
HAMILTON LAPHAM 
Assistant Teacher in the Gyammer Schooi. 


Tuition fees, whichare required in advance, 
are in Colleze Proper, forasession $15 00 
In Grammar School, for a session 12 50 


of five dollars, payable once. The Grammar 
School has already recommenced uader the 
most favorable auspices. Board ean be ot- 
‘tained in private families at the usuaireasona- 
Bie rates. Youth living within six or eig't 
miles of Lexington, by coming in early in the 
morning on horseback and returning in t! e 
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The fellewing beautiful lines, saysthe Alba- 
ny Argus, were written by a gentleman, and | 
handed to an intelkgent Deaf and Dumb- 
youth, (William Darlington,) who, on being | 
asked if poetry was not too difficult for the | 
Deaf and Dumb! replied upon his state, a5 
follows: ‘I think the minds of those who ‘can- 
not heer, may percetve the beauties of poetry; 
your lines, thouch I have only read them over 
hastily, I observe are intended to describe 
the happiness of the Deaf and Dumb 1n the 
future state, when after this life they shall 
be received into heaven with great joyfulness 
and opea.ears.” 











The Deaf shall hear and the Dumb:shall speak, 
In brighter days to come, 
When they pass through the troubled scenes 
of hie, 
To a higher and happier home. 


They shall hear the trumpet’s fearful blast, 
When it breaks the sleep of the tom; 

They shall hear the righteous Judge declare 
T'o the faithfal, their blessed doom. 


And the conqueror’s shout, and the ransomed’s 
song, 
On their raptured ears shall fall, 
And the tongue of the dumb, in the chorus of 
praise, 
Shall be higher and louder than ail. 


Oh thou, whose still voice can need no ear, 
To the heart its message to bear, 
Who canst hear the unuttered reply of the 
heart, | 
As it glows im the fervor of prayer, 


Look in thy purity and power, on these 
Who only thee can hear, 
And bend to the call of their speaking hearts, 
Thine ever listening ear! 
EE 
WISCELLANEOUS. 
Omonr = —— ——— ~~ 
From the National Intelligencer. 


PRESENT CRISIS IN THE CONDI- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
DIANS.—No. FI. 


The title of the treaty to which I re- 
ferred in my last number, is in these 
words: 

‘Articles concluded at Hopewell, on the 



































drew Pickens, Joseph Martin, and Lach- 
lin M’Intosh, Commissioners Pienipoten- 
tiary of the United States. of Americe, of 
the one part, and the Head Men and War- 
miors of all the Cherokees, of the other.” 

The preface to the articles is thus ex- 
pressed: 

“The Commissioners Plenipotentiary of 
the United States in Congress assembled, 
give peace to all the Cherokees, and re- 
ceive them into the favor and protection of 
the United States of America, on the fol- 
lowing conditions :” 

Before I proceed to make an abstract of 
the articles, it is proper to say, that in re- 
gard to this and all subsequent treaties, I 
shall be as brief as appears to be consist- 
ent with putting the reader in full possess-. 
i¢n of the case. The more material parts 
of treaties I shall cite literally ; and these 
will be distinguished by double inverted 
commas. Other parts will be abridged; 
Sut where the principal words of any 
abridgement are taken from the treaties, 
such passages will be marked by single 
inverted commas. The less material parts 
will be expressed as briefly as possible in 
my own language: but in all these cases | 

ledge myself to the strictest fidelity. At 
eal the subject of every article shall ke 
mentioned, that the reader may judge of 
the general aspect of the whole, as weil as 
the meaning of the most important parts. 
The treaty of Hopewell, then, read as fol- 
lows: 

“Art. 1. The Head Menand Warriors 
of all the Cherokees shall restore all the 
prisoners, citizens of the United States, or! 
subjects of their allies, to their entire 
liberty: they shall also restore all the ne- 
groes, and all other property taken during 
the late war, from the citizens, to such per- 
sons, and at such time and place, as the 
Commissioners shall appoint. 

“Arr. 2. The Commissioners of the 
United Siates in Congress assembled, shall 
restore all the prisoners taken from the In- 
dians during the late war, to the Head Men 
and Warriors of the Cherokees, as early 
as is practicable. 

“Arr. 3. The said Indians, for them- 
selves, and their respective tribes and 
towns, do acknowledge ai! the Cherokees 
to be under the protection of the United 
States of America, and of no other sove- 
reign whatsoever. 

“ArT. 4, The boundary allotted to the 
Cherokees for their hunting grounds, be- 
tween the said Indians and the citizens of 
the United States, within the limits of the 
United States of America, is, and shail be 
the following:”—This boundary defines 
the northern and eastern limits of the Cher- 
okee country. 

“Arr. 5. If any citizen of the United 
Siates, or other person, not being an In- 
dian, shall-attempi to settle onany of the 
lands westward and southward of the said 
boundary, which are hereby allotted to the 
fadians for their hunting grounds, or hav- 
ing already seitled and will not remove 
isong the same within six months after the 
ratification of this treaty, such person shall 
forfeit the protection of the United States, 
gud the Indians may punish him, or not, 

as they pleese.* Then follows a proviso, 
as to settlers, “between the Fork of French 
Broad and Holston,” whose case is to be 
xeierred to Congress. 

“Art. 6. If any Indian, or Indians, or 
persons residing among them, or who shall 
take refuge in their nation, shall commit a 
robbery, or murder, or other capital crime 
on any citizen of the United States or per- 
zon under their protection, the Nation, or 
the Tribe, to which such offender or offen- 


ders may belong, shall be bound to deliv-: 


er him or them up to be punished ac- 
conmi 


States; Naga that the punishment Sious, established by such a progees of 
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POETRY. | shall not he creater, than if the creme had | 
= | been committed by a citizen on a citizen.’ 


crime had been committed on a citizen; 


jizeus or Indians, the United States in Con- 


peace” of any designs “formed in any 
{neighboring tribe, or by any person whom- 


{having then been formed. If this treaty 


to the ordinances of the United |selves allotted. To refute suc 
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“Ant. 7. If any citizen of the United 


States, or person under their protection,! United Statesy in several treaties, made 
about the same time, express themselves 
rather haughtily, when they declare that 


shall commut a robbery or murder, or oth- 
er capital crime, on any Indian,” he shall 
be punished in the same manner as if ‘the 


and the punishment shall be in the pres- 
ence of some of the Cherokees, who shall 
have due notice of the time and place. 
Art. 8. No punisiment of the inno- 
cent for the guilty, on either side, “except 
where there is a manifest violation of this 
treaty; and then it shall be preceded first 
by a demand from justice and if refused, 
then by a declaration of hostilities.” 
“Arr. 9. For the benefit and comfort of 
the Indians, and for the prevention of inju- 
ries or oppressions on the part of the cit- 


gress assembled, shall have the sole and 


the Indians and managing all their af- 
fairs in such manner as they think proper. 
“Arr. 10. Until the pleasure of Con- 
gress be known respecting the 9th Article,” 
a temporary provision is made for the se- 
curity of traders. 

“Ant. 11, The said Indians shall give 


soever, against the peace, trade, or inter- 
tests of the United States.” 
| “Arr, 12. That the Indians may have 
full confidence in the justice of the United 
States, respecting their interests, they 
shall have a right to send a deputy of their 
choice, whenever they think fit, to Con- 
ress. 

“ArT. 13. The hatchet shall be forever 
buried, and peace given by the United 
States and friendship re-establishetl be- 
tween the said States, on the one part, and 
ail the Cherokees on the other, shall be 
universal ; and the contrecting parties shall 
use their utmost endeavors to maintain the 
peace given as aforesaid, and friendship re- 
established.” 

These articles were signed by the four 
Commissioners of the United States, and 
by thirty-seven Head Men and Warriors of 
the Cherokees, in the presence of William 
Blount,afterwards Governor of Tennessee, 
and eight other witnesses. In the formu- 
lary which precedes the signatures, the 
articles are called a “Definitive Treaty.” 
It may be well to look for a few mo- 
ments, at some of the features of this in- 
strument, though rt is by no means so im- 
portant, as two or more of the treaties 
which have since been negociated by the 
same parties, Among the documents of 
Congress, published during the late session, 
is a letter from the Hon. Hugh L. White, 
now senator in Congress,to Mr. John Ross, 
at present the chief man of the Cherokee 
nation, in which the writer argues, at some 
length, that the treaty of Hopewell is not 
joow in force, on account of its having been 


being expressly recognized im any subse- 
quent treaty. Whether the conclusion of 
Judge White is cerrect, or not, has little 


the treaty be not now in force, it was in 


considering. 

This is the first treaty made by the Uni- 
ted States with either of the South-wes- 
tern tribes,or nations, ‘The State of Geor- 
gia had, previously to the revolutionary 
war, entered intoa compact with the Cher- 
okees, of which notice will be taken, at 
the proper time. After the peace of 1783, 
and betore the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, the Congress made treaties with 
the Indians, in precisely the same manner 
as with European nations. 
to do this was doubted, or denied, the doubt, 
or denial, has never come to my know!- 
edge. The treaty of Hopewell was nego- 
ciated by comunissioners, all of whom, if 
[ mistake not, reside at the south; and [ 
nara never heard that any remonstrance 
was ofiered by either of the States in the 
neighborhood of the Cherokees, on the 
ground that the Old Congress had no power 
to agree upon a line of demarkation with 
the Indians. A line was fixed, in the 4th 
article, securing to the Indians the undis- 
tured possession of a territory, whieh ap- 
peared on the map to be a part of Virgin- 
1a, the two Carolinas, and Georgia; the 
States of Kentucky and Tennessee not 


now steod alone, and the relations of the 
parties had not been changed by subse- 
quent events, no white man could have 
‘aitempted to settle on any of the lands 
within the Cherokee boundary,’ even down 
jto the present day, however he ‘might 
have been sustained in his attempt by the 
constituted authorities of any or all of the 
States, situated in the neighborhood of the 
Cherokees. Against such an attempt, the 
Indians would have been protected by the 
faith of the Confederated Republic. “This 
remark is made simply for the sake of 
drawing the attention of the reader to the 
inviolability of the Indian territory, as 
strongly implied in the fifth article. 

From the phraseology adopted in two or 
three passages of the treaty, the conclusion 
seems to be drawn by the present Secreta- 
ry of War, that treaties with the Cherokees 
are not binding upon the whites; at least, 


meaning. The argument stands in this 
form. The-Cherokees fought on the side 
of the British, in the war of independence. 
The British were beaten; and therefore 
the Cherokees were a conqucred people, 
To a conquered le the United States 
gave peace; an erefore the United 
States are not bound by the very artici-s 
; Which they dictated. They allotted a 
| boundary to the Cherokees; and therefore 
the United States are not under oblization 
to respect the boundary, which they them- 
h conclu- 


reasoning, is unnecessary. The vatd 
statement of the argument is enough. 


abrogated by a subsequent war, and its not | Siamese youths, males, 18 years of age, whose 


bearing on the present investigation. If} 


force once; and its meaning may be worth | 


If the power 


not to the extent of their literal and roper 











the Cherokees were. The inhabitants of 


impossible to have scoured the vast wilder-| i 


less dangerows field, 


word of it. 


States were desirous that there should be 
an end o 


Least of all could they have supposed, 
that there was a latent power ia this 
phrase, which should destroy the validity 
of all future compacts between the same 
parties, in not one of which the insidious 
phrase is to be found. 

The phrase to give peace was a favorite 
fone with the Romans, and was doubtless 
copied fromthem. Ithink Bonaparte used 
it also on some occasions, But neither the 
Romans, nor Bonaparte, so far as I know, 
ever soberly contended thata treaty was 
to be interpreted, otherwise than accord- 
ing to the obvious and proper meaning of 
the words, merely because one of the par- 
ties assumed rather a haughty air, in some} 
few instances of the phraseology. | 
As to the word allot, it is said to have 
been commonly ysed in the Southern 
States as synonymous with fir or establish. | 
To say that a boundary was alletied to 
the Cherokees, was no more than to say 
that a boundary was established or agreed 
upon; for the boundary is not said to 
have been allotted by the United States. 
It may have been, indeed it must have 
heen, as the whole scope of the treaty 
shows, allotted bythe consent of both par- 
ties, ~ WILLIAM PENN, 





GREAT NATURAL CURIOSITY. 
Last week we briefly noticed (says the New- 


York Observer) the arrival at Boston of two. 


bodies have been connected from their birth, 
by a substance apparently bony or cartila- 

ginous, about seven inches in circumfcrence, 
and four in length, proceeding from the uim- 


that this is no imposition, as we imagined, but 
a real lusus nature, worthy the attention of 
the philosopher, Dr. Warrea, of Boston, 
whose high reputation in his profession js well 


letter published in the Boston Daily Advertis- 
er of Monday. 


Dear Sirn—In compliance with your re- 
quest, as well as in obedience to what | 
consider to be a professional duty, I un- 
dertake to give some account cf the Sia- 
mese boys, and particularly of the medi- 
um, by which they are united together. 
The boys are supposed to be about 18 
years old. They are of moderate stature; 
though not as tall as boys of that age in 
this country. They have the Chinese 
complexion and phisiognomy. The fore- 
head is more elevated and less broad than 
that of the Chinese, owing to malforma- 
tion. They much resemble each other; 
yet not so much but that upon a little ob- 
servation, various points of dissimilarity 
may be noticed. 
The substance by which they are con- 
nected is a mages two inches long at its up- 
er edge, and about five at the lower. 
its breadth from above downwards may be 
four inches; and its thickness in a hor- 
izontal direction two inches. Of course 
it is not a rounded cord, but thicker in 
the perpendicular than in the horizontal 
direction. At its lower edge is perceived 
a single umbilicus, through which passed 
a single umbilical cord to nourish both 
children in the fetal state. Placing my 
hand on this substance, which I shall de- 
nominate the cord, [ was surprised to find 
it extremely hard. On further examina- 
tion this hardness was found to exist at 
the upper end of the cord only; and to be 
rolonged into the breast of each bey. 
Tracing it upwards, I found it to be con- 
stituted by a prolongation of the ensiforwn 
cartilage of the sternum, or extremity of 
the breast bone. The breadth of this car- 
tilage is an inch and a half; its thickness 
‘may be about the eightof aninch. The 
cartilages ing trom each sternum 
meet at an angle, and then seem to be 
connected by | t,so as to form a 
joint. This joint has a motion upwards 
and downwards, and alsa.a lateral motion; 
the latter ing in such way, that 
when the boys. 
of the 
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are found to open 


| cord, which may be the remains of the um- 
bilical cord, jdes this there is noth- 
ing remarkable felt in the connecting sub- 
stance, I could distinguish mo puleating 


our frontier settlements were in constant | ed to see them pull on this cord ip dilferent 
dread of incursions from the natives of the | directions, as their attention wes attract- 
forest. Impoverished as our country was!ed by different objects. 
by a seven year’s war, it would have been}that this did not happen. 


ness from the settled country to the Mis-jis immediately followed by the other; so 
sissippi. Any force which could then}that they would appear to be influenced 
have been sent, would have fered worse} by the same wish. This harmony in their 
than the army of St. Clair did, in a far| movements is not the result of a volition, 
nine years after-j excited at the same moment. 
wards. The Cherokees couid not have set} it, formed by necessity. 
up for nice verbal critics of the English {riod of life it is probable they sometimes 
exclusive right of regulating the trade with language, as they did not understand aj differed. At present this isso rarely the 
fr is questional‘e whether one! case, that the gentlemen who brought 
Indian interpreter Jn ten would make any | them, have noticed only a single instance. 
‘difference between give peace, and make} Having been accustomed to use the cold 
peace, or agree tou peace. ‘he Chero-| bath, one of them wished it when the 
kees doubtless understood, that the United weather was cool; to which the other ob- 

jected. They were soon recenciled by 
fighting ; but it is incredible that|the interference of the commander of the 
they should have thought there was lurk-|ship. They never hold a consultation as} 
ing, under the phrase of giving peace, any | to their movements. 
such mysterious implication of superiori-fer seen them speak to each other, al- 
ty on the part of the whites, as should ulti-| though they converse constantly with a Si- 
mately exonerate the superior from all ob-| amese lad, who is their companion. 
ligation to keep faith with his inferior.|always face in one direction; standing’ 


bilical region, or rather from the lower part: 
of the breast bone of each. It would seem great similarity. 


known, gives the following description in a} 


in either direction the! obstacle, and wit!out being m any matert- 


: andshut. The lower face of this cartilage | cal causes, aboui two hundred 
is concave; and under it is felt a rounded |dug, and the depth of tic whole alluvial 


= 





When I first visited the boys, 1 expect-!1 


They 


nearly side by side; and are not able, 
without inconvenience, to face in the oppo-} 
site-direction; so that one is always at the 
right, the other at the left. Although pla- 
ced not exactly in a parallel line, they are 
able to run and leap with surprising activ- 
ity. On some occasions, 2 gentleman, in 
sport, pursued them round the ship, when 
they came suddenly to the hatchway, 
which had been ipadvertently left open. 
The least check would have thrown them 
down the hatchway, and probably killed 
one or both; but they leapt over it without 
difficulty. 

They are quite cheerful; appear intelli- 
gent: attending to whatever is presented 
to them, and readily acknowledging any 
civility. Asa proof of their intelligence, 
it is stated that ina few days they learned 
to play at drafts well enough to become an- 
cm of those who had long been ver- 
in the game. 

The connexion between those boys might 
present an opportunity for some interesting 
observations in regard to physiology and 
pathology. There is, no doubt, a network 
of blood vessels and some minute nerves 
passing from one to the other. How far 
these parts are capableof transmitting the 
action of medicines and of diseases, and 
especially of what particular medicines, 
and what diseases, are points wel! worthy 
of investigation. Captain Coffin inform- 
ed me they had never taken medicine since 
‘they had been under his care. Once 
they were ill from eating too heartily, but 
were relieved by the efforts of nature. He 
thinks that any indisposition of one ex- 
tends to the other; that they are inclined to 
sleep at the same time; eat about the 
sam quantity, and perform other acts with 
1 Both he and Mr. Hunter, 
the gentleman who united with him in 
bringing them here, are of opinion that 
) touching one of them when they are asleep, 
awakens both. 7 
The pulsations of the heart are exacily 
alike in both boys. I counted seventy- 
three pulsations in a minute, while they 
were sitting; counting first in one boy, 
then in the other. I then placed my fin- 
gers on an arm of ea¢h boy, and found the 
pulsations take place exactly together. 
One of them stooping suddenly to look at 
my watch, his pulse became much quicker 
than that of the other; but after he had 
returned to his former posture, in about a 
quarter of a minute, his pulse was precise- 
ly like that of the other boy. This happen- 
ed repeatedly. 
consequence, exactly simultaneous. This 
harmony of action in primary functions 
shows a reciprocal influence, which may 
‘lead to curious observations and important 
deductions. Whether it will be in my 
power to obtain any further information in 
regard to them, is uncertain. If not, some 
one else can better accomplish the task. 
Let me add thai there is nothing un- 
}pleasant in the aspect of these boys. On 
the conirary, they must be viewed as pre- 
senting one of the most imteresting objects 
of natural history, which have ever been 
known to scientific nen, 
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NEW ARGUMENT IN SUPPORT OF 
THE MOSAIC CHRONOLOGY. 


The valley of the Nile, it is well known, 
is-covered with a bed or stratum of allu- 
vial mud deposited by the river during its 
periodical overflowings; and this or 
stratum is superimposed on sand in all 
reapects ressembling the sand of the ad- 
joining desert. ‘The quantity of deposit 
in any given time is, however, much less 
than one would be apt at first to imagine, 
considering that the great fertility of Low- 
er Egypt is solely to be ascribed to it. 
During the period of the Freach expedi- 
tion, a great variety of experiments were 
made, by the savans who accompanied it, 
upon the thickness of this alluvial bed; 
and some curious aad interesting results 
were obteined. In the transverse section 
of the valley of Syout, and other places, 
where the deposits could be made without 


al degree, augmented or dimimhed by lo- 


Their respirations, are of 
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The whole of this cord is covered by the } tum nearly six and a half metres, or rat!:- 
skin. Itis remarkably strong, and has no'er more than twenty feet. We take it- 
It is true. tat the Commissioners of the | great sensibility ; for they allow themselves however at twenty. Tlaving ascertained 
to be pulled by a rope fastened to it, this point, M. Girard next applied him~ 
without exhibiting uneasiness, On ship. © 
.oard, one of them sometimes climbed ,t 
they give peace to the Indisus. The fact|on the capstan of the vessel, the other fol- 

is well known, however, that the whites | lowing as well as he could, without com- 
were much more desirous of peace than | plainiag. 


elf to determine the quantity by which 


he soil is raised or thickened in the course 


of a century, from the depositions of the 
river; and the pits of the nilometers fur- 
nished him with the basis of an approxi- 


nate calculation, which gave the centefha- 


ry elevation of the soil, from the cause al- 
ready mentioned, at Jess than four and 2 
I soon perceived j half inches. 


Dividing, 


then, the whole 


The slightest | thickness or depth of the stratum, by the 
mpulse of one to move ia any direction, | quantity added to it in the course of 2 
century, the quotient is 5,650; from which 
it follows that the origin of this supetim- 
posed soil, must have preceded the year 


1809, the date of the experiments, by 


It is a hab-| 5,650 years being only 154 less than the 
At an early pe-| Mosaic chronology gives as the age of 
the world at that time; a difference which, 
cousidertng the peculiar nature of the 
date upon which the calculation is found- 
ed, and how much the smallest error eith- 
er in the measurements, or in the cenfe} 
nary “valuation,” would affect the uiti- 
mate results, must be thought quite im- 
material. 
these circumstances, however, the coinci- 
dence between the sacred chronologist and 
In truth, [ have nev-| the deduction of science, strikes us gs 


Making all due allowance for 


very remarkable: nay, as affording one 


more proof how nature and revelation 


harmomise, when the truth is sought in 


the love of it. We may add, thmt the 


French savant has carefully avoided draw- 
ing the inference to which his own 
premises necessarily lead; an avoidance 
which is only the more absurd from the 
obvious nature of the conclusion obtru- 
ded upon the mind of the reader.—Caledo- 
nian Mercury. 





AN EXAMPE FOR YOUNG MINIS- 
TERS. 

In the July number of the London Evan- 

gelical Magazine, we find an eriginal letter 

from the Rev. John Newton to one of his 

brethren in the ministry, from which we make 


the following extract, for the benefit of all 


young ministers and students intheology.—WV. 
Y. Observer. 


I am glad you are pleased with my 

poor people. I trust that many, yea, 

most of them, are simple and sincere: 

they re in different measures, an experi- 

mental knowledge of the truth, consider- 

ed as a vital principle; but few ‘bave 

much systematic knowledge : they can fee! 

better than dispute; the Lord prepared 

them and me for each other; he was 

pleased some time ago to give me a distaste 

to that sort of preaching which sets off 

the reading and cleverness of the preach- 

er to the greatest advantage, and then he 

sent me to a people amongst whom all such 

efforts of ingenuity would have been quite 

thrown away: they love to lear much of 
Christ, and of the exercise of the life of 
faith, and then the plainer the better, and 
the Lord had brought me te be of their 
mind before I saw them. Indeed, when I 
first thought of the ministry, 1 went down 
to sharpen my tools with the Philistines, 
and amongst other expedients cqually 
wise, I bought all Sully’s works to qualify 
me for preaching the Gospel of Christ, 
I drudged heartily through a good part of 
| the first folio, studied Saurin, and every 
author I could reach, either as a pattern 
or a teacher of oratory; at Jength the 
Lord shortened, mercifully, say labor, and 
showed me that all this parade was need- 
less; that simplicity was the most charac- 
teristic mark of good preaching, and that 
it would be better to seck wisdom from 
him, that I might comment in plain werds 
upon the plain Gospel, 1 desire to bless 
him for the exchange, for placing me 
where I am, and for the hopr that I have 
that my poor services have not been wholly 
in vain. 





Apvicr.—I know of no met na so imme- 
diately likely to promote the great event of 
genera! conversion, as the live! y, steadfast, 
and exemplary conduct of Christian pro- 
fessors. I would wish to unpress this 
strongly upon every one of your minds: 
you are answerable to God for the?¢onduct 
of every hour, not only as ut may affect 
your own individual state, buf ag 1t may, 
and must, respect. your famili¢s, your 
neighbours, and the church of God. The 
increase and prosperitytof voungieonverts 
is closely connected with the mgnner in 
which old professors of religion s6 let their 
Hight shine before them, that they, secing 
their good works, may. gipcity their Fath- 
er who is in heaven.—{Legh Richmond. 


ee aed 


Tus Heront or Exsovment.—A gen- 
tleman near Castleton, England, asked a 
country booby what he considered the 
greatest enjoyment. [lis reply was, “If T 
was king, Id liveon tharkik, (stir pudding) 
and treacle, and swing all on a gate.” 


“Let not ambition mock théir homely fnys.” 


- 





If a man would keep both integrity 
and independence: free from temptation, 
jlet him keep out of debt. Dr. Franklin 
jsays, “It ishard for an empty bag to stahd 
upright.” 
i 
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pits were 


stratum carefully measured; care being ta- 
Iken to make ailowance for what seemed 
partial or accidental inequalities. The 
Imean of ail those measurements. gave 




















verse! 


i for the average thickimesp of tho myd stra- 
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